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“Change will not come if we wait for 
some other person or some other time. We 
are the ones we’ve been waiting for. We 
are the change that we seek.” 

— Barack Obama 


n November 4, 2008, an 
unprecedented number of U.S. 
citizens cast their ballots for 
one candidate. This was not 
like the previous election, which took 
place in the belly of the “War on Terror”: 
our people did not vote for temerity; they 
did not vote for a continuation of the poli- 
cies of an incumbent who that same year 
had received the lowest approval rating 
ever recorded. They voted for change. 

Our new president took office on 
January 20 of 2009. We learned in short 
order that change was not just a promise: 
it could come very quickly indeed: 

More than $700 billion in taxpayer dol- 
lars went to bail out corporations because 
a financial crisis was imminent and the 
response was immediate. But what about 
the tens of millions of us in human crisis? 
We only were allocated $1.5 billion in 
Homelessness Prevention and Rapid Re- 
housing funds — a fifth of a percent of 
what went to bank bail-outs. Our change 
is still rattling around in the bottoms of 


“Warmth in Giving 3” A passerby gives money to needy children — just 
one of the many kinds of gift-giving economics people already practice. 
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Building a mass movement to 
end homelessness in America 


our cups. 


At present, 39.8 million people live 
below the poverty level — 43 percent of 
them in “deep” poverty. Our nation has a 
26-year-high unemployment rate, 46.3 
million people are without health insur- 
ance, and 49 million people face food 
insecurity. Homelessness is up 12 percent 
in cities across the country. 

At the same time, economic and social 
injustice are pushing people into home- 
lessness through the loss of living-wage 
jobs, health care crises, foreclosures, 
release from prisons without support to 
become self-sufficient, and the return of 
soldiers with serious physical and mental 
health problems from two wars. More and 
more of us are being squeezed from both 
ends. If ever this country has seen a time 
in need of change, it’s now. 

How Dip WE GET HERE? — 

Beginning in 1978, the federal govern- 
ment so radically reduced its support for 
affordable housing that within five years 
emergency shelters were opening in cities 
nationwide. These cutbacks were and con- 
tinue to be the primary cause of homeless- 
ness. Cuts to funding led to cuts in services. 

Not only was the government failing to 
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by Joan Clair 


“It is only by projecting mothering in 
terms of giving and receiving onto the 
Universe that we can understand it in a 
way that does not leave us orphans among 
lifeless stars, ready to plunder and prey 
upon each other.” — Genevieve Vaughan 


e are familiar with Buddha, St. 

Francis, and a few other, most- 

ly male, cultural and religious 
figures giving up their wealth and pursu- 
ing a spiritual path. It is rare to hear about 
a woman doing this, but Genevieve 
Vaughan is one such example. 

Born in Corpus Christi, Texas, in 1939; 
she inherited great wealth made by her 
maternal grandfather in oil and gas. She has 
given away most of it to anti-war and anti- 
nuclear groups and to organizations that try 
to aid those who are suffering and disen- 
franchised. She has supported such groups 
as the American Friends Service 
Committee, Third World Women Speaking 
Tours, Amnesty International, SHARE 
(Salvadorean Refugees), and many others. 

Genevieve Vaughan is trying to estab- 
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lish a new cultural paradigm she calls “gift- 
giving economics.” She believes that moth- 
ering is the primary example of gift-giving. 
“Since mothering happens from our ear- 
liest moments, inside as well as outside the 
womb, the patterns of gift transmission 
must be at least as familiar to us as those of 


abstraction,” she said. “Only because as a 
patriarchal and capitalist society we 
renounce our mothering heritage, do we 
cancel the deep meta form of mothering.” 

Mothering, according to Vaughan, is 
unilateral gift-giving, which is true of all 
genuine gift-giving in her paradigm of 
“sift-giving economics.” 

She said, “Since babies cannot ‘pay 
back’ for what they receive, someone 
must satisfy their needs free, without an 
exchange.” Mothering and gift-giving 
economics are based on supplying and 
satisfying the needs of others unilaterally. 

Gift-giving is “other-oriented,” in 
direct contrast to the self-centered transac- 
tions of a capitalist system. 

The economic system in which we live 
is based on an exchange system, rather 
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Community-Based Care for the Dual-Diagnosed 


Bonita House’s Creative Living Center and Supported Independent Living Programs 


by Maureen Hartmann 


he Creative Living Center and 

Supported Independent Living 

are two innovative programs of 

Bonita House, a nonprofit 
agency that provides housing, supported 
independent living programs, residential 
treatment and outpatient day rehabilitation 
services for Alameda County residents 
with co-occurring psychiatric disabilities 
and substance use disorders. 

Bonita House was founded in 1971 as 
“a humane alternative to traditional psy- 
chiatric institutionalization,’ and has now 
evolved into a dual-diagnosis agency for 
community mental health clients in 
Berkeley and Oakland. 


CREATIVE LIVING CENTER 


During my mid-November interview 
with Rebecca Woolis, the director of 
Bonita House’s Creative Living Center 
(CLC), she mentioned that just the day 
before, she had met a former member of 
the CLC who was now working for one of 
Alameda County’s mental health pro- 
grams as a staff person. Minor miracles 
like these take place all the time, Woolis 
said. She explained that a number of the 
CLC members have gone on to find jobs. 
A former CLC member now chairs the 
current events group as a volunteer. 

Woolis said, “There is another gentle- 
man who was working and has a full life. 
He came back. It was important to keep in 
touch with his life as a consumer of men- 
tal health services, although he has not 
recently been in mental health groups. He 
uses the recreation center at University of 


California at Berkeley and wanted to 
donate free passes to people at the CLC. 
The UC center gave us free passes so peo- 


ple could get a taste of resources in the 
local community.” 

The Creative Living Center operates in 
the First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley, and provides socialization, reha- 
bilitation and counseling to members. It 
also provides far more by nurturing the cre- 
ative talents of its members through its art 
studio, art therapy, creative writing, yoga, 
living skills and prevocational training. 


' BEAUTIFUL ART ON DISPLAY 


One important way mental health 
clients of the CLC manage to get a toe- 
hold in the world is through art. CLC’s art 
program has resulted in many art exhibits 
in the Bay Area that showcase the artistic 
creativity of CLC members. 

“From Isolation to Connection” is an 
exhibit of members’ artwork that was 
exhibited recently at the SomArts Cultural 
Center, located in San Francisco, south of 
Market. The exhibit started out at the 
Berkeley Arts Center, and was also dis- 
played at the National Institute for Artists 
with Disabilities in Richmond. 

The creative art of CLC members also 
can be seen by visiting Bonita House’s 
website. To see dozens of slides and video 
displays of the beautiful, highly creative 
and colorful paintings of CLC members, 
go to http://www.bonitahouse.org and 
look at the multitude of artworks featured 
on the Creative Living Center gallery. 

Arlene Rovinni, the art therapist featured 
in the website’s video, has two masters’ 
degrees, one in fine arts, and one in psy- 
chology. She’s also a marriage and family 
therapist with adult school credentials. 

Artistic members of the Creative 
Living Center have sold their work at 
SomArts and the Berkeley Arts Center. 
Artworks of CLC members may be pur- 
chased by e-mailing rebecca@bonita- 
house.org or by calling (510) 548-2269. 

A large variety of artwork has been 
created by CLC members, both in terms 


When people are in crisis, with their lives at a crossroads, Bonita House offers housing, therapy and help. 


of medium and style. There are artworks 
in acrylic, watercolors, charcoal, pencil, 
crayons, markers, as well as jewelry mak- 
ing, clay pottery, and different media, 
either singly or in combination. 

“In terms of style of art, there’s also a 
huge variety,” Woolis said. “Some people 
do abstract art; some people do detailed; 
some people do beautiful and elaborate 
paper cuttings, including flower themes.” 

The Creative Living Center also offers 
creative writing therapy. “The creative 
writing facilitator is here also courtesy of 
Berkeley Adult School,” Woolis said. 
“She is a licensed clinical social worker; 
she also has a teaching credential. The 
instructor also has a lot of experience with 
a variety of creative expressions. She 
teaches writing; she does movement; she 
does yoga; she does many forms of drama 
therapy, music therapy. The teacher does 
many different creative expressions; she 
has experience in different groups; she 
does poetry, journalism, fiction, non-fic- 
tion, rap, music, lyrics.” 

Also offered is therapy for addictions 
in the form of a recovery group. Initially, 
it was a twelve-step program. “Then peo- 
ple wanted to change it,’ Woolis said. 
“We started focusing on a ‘wellness 
recovery plan.’ Sometimes we had just 
open-ended discussions about recovery. 
So it varies. We kind of like to vary things 
to keep them more interesting, depending 
on people’s concerns at the time.” 

The center also offers pre-vocational 
training, including training in the different 
jobs that are needed to maintain the struc- 
ture of the CLC, where members learn job 
skills, being responsible, and seeing a task 
through from beginning to end. Also, case 
managers and counselors are available to 
help members with getting resumes 
together and updating them. 

“If they’re interested in a vocational 
training program,’ Woolis said, “we can 
refer them to various other community pro- 
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grams that are specifically designed to do 
more in depth, such as the Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, or Rubicon, or 
BREAD Project, or various vocational pro- 
grams with which we have collaborated.” 
Woolis said that “the center’s different 
forms of therapy are funded in various 
ways.” The largest part of the funding 
comes from Alameda County Behavioral 
Health Care Services. Funding also comes 
from Berkeley Community Mental Health 


and Berkeley Health and Human Services, 
and private donations and grants, The First 


Congregational Church and the Berkeley 


Arts Commission also gives grants. 

Describing her future vision of the cen- 
ter, she said, “In these difficult times, I trust 
and believe that the center will continue to 
grow and flourish and serve people with 
emotional, psychiatric issues and with dual 
diagnoses of co-occurring substance abuse 
disorders. I hope the CLC will continue to 
focus on recovery, and involve consumers 
more and more actively. I envision con- 
sumers taking a more and more active role 
in the running of the program and design- 
ing the program, and the groups that we 
have, as has been happening. 

“IT hope the CLC will continue to be a 
training program for graduate psychology 
students and interns and trainees who are in 
the field, and schools and graduate schools 
which have community mental health 
tracks. The CLC is a wonderful placement 
for people that are wanting to learn about 
community mental health service.” 


SUPPORTED INDEPENDENT LIVING 


Members of the Creative Living 
Center who are in need of housing ser- 


vices are referred to Supported 


Independent Living (SIL), so there is 
ongoing communication and collaboration 
between CLC and SIL. 

Supported Independent Living has two 
main programs under its umbrella. First is 
the housing program, which consists of 
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Transitional Satellite Housing and 
Permanent Supported Housing. 

The second service under SIL is the 
case management program, which serves 
170 individuals who live in the communi- 
ty, sometimes in other housing than that 
provided by Bonita House, such as BOSS 
or Bay Area Community Services, which 
has one of the largest supported housing 
programs in Alameda County. 

SIL’s case management program has a 
contract through the Alameda County 


Behavioral Health Care System which 
assigns individuals to the case manage- 


ment program. Both SIL’s housing and 
case management programs serve people 
with co-occurring serious psychiatric and 
substance use conditions. 

Dr. Leslie Taylor, the director of 
Supported Independent Living, said that 
many people have enriched their lives by 
going through the Transitional Satellite 
Housing Program. She noted, “Often 
times, when they come to us, they really 
have lost touch with what their dream has 
been. What we do is help them figure that 
out or start to figure that out, and then 
start to take the tentative steps toward it.” 

Taylor added that other people come 
with clear goals in mind. “For some people, 
it’s employment; for some people it’s 
school; for some people, it’s reconnecting 
with their families,” she said. “We have an 
individual in our case management program 
who now has full-time employment with a 
very large national health provider, and 
who went through our housing program 
from transitional to permanent housing. 
He’s now on his own and married. We’re 
very pleased with our record in that sense.” 

Taylor also told me the compelling 
story of a person whose quality of life 
benefited from the services of Bonita 
House’s Permanent Supported Housing. 

“We had a gentleman who came to us 
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Wall Street's Rigged Casinos Pillage the Treasury 


The Great Recession has become the Great Rip-off as megabanks jeopardize the economy 


by Holly Sklar 


all Street is doing to America 

what private equity firms did to 

Simmons Bedding and many 
other productive companies: Taking con- 
trol with borrowed money, stripping 
assets, slashing jobs and cashing out. 

Taxpayer bailouts saved Wall Street 
from choking on its own greed. Now, as 
the Wall Street Journal reports, “Major 
U.S. banks and securities firms are on 
pace to pay their employees about $140 
billion this year — a record high.” 

This $140 billion is more than the com- 
bined budgets of the U.S. Departments of 
Commerce, Education, Energy, Housing 
and Urban Development, the National 
Science Foundation and the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

Typical workers, meanwhile, make less 
today adjusting for inflation than they did 
in the 1970s. Wall Street rewarded CEOs 
who cut employee wages and benefits and 
offshored manufacturing, services, and 
research and development; feasted on 
Bush’s tax cuts; turned mortgages into 
loan sharking; and vacuumed up home 
equity, college funds, retirement funds 
and other private and public investments 
into their rigged casino. 

Goldman Sachs, for example, “peddled 
billions of dollars in shaky securities tied 
to subprime mortgages on unsuspecting 
pension funds, insurance companies and 
other investors when it. concluded that the 
housing bubble would burst,” McClatchy 
reports in a new, investigative series. 

The Great Depression gave way to the 
New Deal. The Great Recession has 
become the Great Rip-off. 

The Troubled Assets Relief Program 
(TARP) inspector general’s latest report 
to Congress says, “The firms that were 
‘too big to fail’... are in many cases bigger 
still, many as a result of Government-sup- 
ported and -sponsored mergers and acqui- 
sitions; the inherently conflicted rating 
agencies that failed to warn of the risks 
leading up to the financial crisis are still 
just as conflicted; and the recent rebound 
in big bank stock prices risks removing 
the urgency of dealing with the system’s 
fundamental problems.” 

Enabled by the Bush and Obama admin- 
istrations, the megabanks are lending less 
and gambling more — using taxpayer 


Homeless Holidays at Our Nation’s Capitol 


by Neil Donovan, National Coalition 
for the Homeless 


he Butler family has honored this 

country for generations, at first 

while enslaved and now free, 
though persistently poor. So, it came as no 
surprise when the youngest member of the 
Butler family, Adam, raised his right hand 
and swore to protect and defend the 
United States of America. 

The surprise came a decade later when 
Adam, living in the Nation’s capitol, 
became one of the tens of thousands of 
mentally ill homeless veterans hidden in the 
shadows of the world’s wealthiest country. 

For the past four decades, Americans 
have tried unsuccessfully to cure the 
social ill of modern homelessness by 
treating its symptoms rather than its caus- 
es. A severe lack of affordable housing 
and a scarcity of jobs that pay a living 
wage are the root causes of homelessness. 

But, failing a final solution-based strate- 
gy to ending homelessness, we're now 
assigning rank-and-resources within a hier- 
archy of needs and conditions, measured 


“Investor”? Banks amass huge profits while ignoring the poor. 
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The U.S. Treasury and Federal Reserve have become Wall 
Street’s ATMs, while unemployment, foreclosures and 
homelessness rise, states slash public services, and small 
businesses are starved of credit. 


a 


money to pay bonuses, float a new stock 
market bubble and make even riskier bets. 
The U.S. Treasury and Federal Reserve 
have become Wall Street’s ATMs, while 
unemployment, foreclosures and home- 
lessness rise, states slash public services, 
and small businesses are starved of credit. 
Outside the TARP, trillions of dollars 


along a compassion scale of those who are 
deserving, less deserving and undeserving. 

Recent efforts over the past eight years 
at reducing one of the most visible signs 
of America’s poverty — chronic home- 
lessness — have been moderately suc- 
cessful. But, the ultimate and important 
goal of abolishing chronic homelessness, 
as a tipping point to ending all homeless- 
ness, has not been reached. 

So like many illnesses, chronic home- 
lessness, as a social ill, will have its symp- 
toms wane, the cures will lessen and 
attention will be paid elsewhere. And like 
most illnesses, the symptoms will re- 
emerge stronger and more resistant. 

Within our lifetime, Americans can 
achieve the goal of ending homelessness by 
focusing our attention and resources on all 
those who lack affordable housing and liv- 
ing-wage jobs. This goal will have its chal- 
lenges, not the least of which will be to 
resist a tendency to divide the homeless into 
competing subpopulations: young vs. old, 
individual vs. family, chronic vs. episodic, 
mental illness vs. substance abuse, veteran 
vs. non-veteran, and on and on. 


are flowing to the banksters in the form of 
near-zero interest loans, bond guarantees 
and extreme leverage for toxic assets. You 
can follow the money at 
www.nomiprins.com. Nomi Prins, a for- 
mer managing director at Goldman Sachs, 
is author of “It Takes a Pillage.” 

The megabanks are not too big to fail. 


The theory behind subdividing the 
homeless rests upon the assumption that 
finite resources can only work to cure a lim- 
ited social ill. This divide-and-conquer 
mind-set, in the 1990s, led us to eight years 
of directing new resources towards the 
chronically homeless, in part to the exclu- 
sion of others experiencing homelessness. 

Adam Butler and his wife celebrated 
Thanksgiving 2009 in a shelter not far 
from the U.S. Capitol building. They’re 
thankful for having each other and for the 
generous support of those around them. 
Adam is now short-listed for a housing 
voucher targeted for homeless veterans 
and their families, a process that’s taken 
the better part of a year. 

Today, what concerns Adam is the 
thought of leaving his sheltered and unshel- 
tered friends behind. Adam’s military ser- 
vice was a sacrifice he made for all 
Americans. A sacrifice, he believes, that 
should be honored by ending the homeless- 
ness of every American — once and for 
all... and for this he will be forever thankful. 


Neil Donovan is the executive director of 
the National Coalition for the Homeless. 


They’re too big and irresponsible to exist. 

Just months after taking office in 1933, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed 
into law the Glass-Steagall Act, which 
separated the commercial banking of sav- 
ings, checking and loans from investment 
banks doing underwriting and speculative 
trading. The former got depositor insur- 
-ance, not the latter. 

Glass-Steagall lasted until Citigroup 
and other power players killed it in 1999 
through the Financial Services 
Modernization Act, taking us back to the 
pre-New Deal casino economy on 
steroids. Now former Citigroup CEO John 
Reed has joined the growing call to split 
commercial banking and investment. 

Congress passed the Commodity 
Futures Modernization Act in 2000, ignor- 
ing the warnings of Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission head Brooksley Born 
who said that unregulated trading in deriva- 
tives could “threaten our regulated markets 
or, indeed, our economy.” 

By 2002, the four largest bank holding 
companies — Bank of America, JP 
Morgan Chase, Wells Fargo and 
Citigroup — had 27 percent of FDIC- 
insured bank assets. Now, reports the 
Economic Policy Institute, they have 
nearly half. They overlap with the biggest 
derivatives dealers — JP Morgan, 
Goldman Sachs, Bank of America, 
Morgan Stanley and Citigroup. 

The government heavily subsidizes the 
megabanks, but it’s the small banks that 
provide higher savings interest, lower 
fees, lower loan and credit card rates, and 
do much of the lending to small business, 


who in turn create most new jobs. 
Behina their Main Street rhetoric, 


Congress and the Obama administration 
have so far been the change Wall Street 
can believe in. The administration and 
Federal Reserve are loaded with revolving 
door Wall Streeters and their proteges. 
Campaign donors and lobbyists are work- 
ing Congress to minimize and distort 
reform. 

Make your voices heard. We need to 
enact tough regulations and bust the banks 
who busted our economy — before they 
do it again. 

Holly Sklar is the author of Raising the 
Minimum Wage in Hard Times and Raise the 
Floor: Wages and Policies That Work for All 
of Us. She can be reached at hsklar@aol.com. 
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‘Drunk with power, wallow- 
ing in wealth of the sort that 
could only be envied by 
ancient kings, our ruling- 
class lawmakers are out of 
touch with reality as experi- 
‘enced by average citizens. 


by Robert L. Terrell 


-@ ike most U.S. citizens, I am 
P| prone to go long stretches of 
7 time without thinking much 

‘about the ruling class. This is 
due to several factors, the most important 
being the highly sophisticated phalanx of 
barriers used by members of the clan to 
hide their prodigious wealth, unmatched 
power, and pervasive influence from pub- 
lic scrutiny. 

The gated communities, exclusive 
resorts, private airports, country clubs, 
limited-entry neighborhoods, urban safe 
houses, rural estates, isolated islands, and 
other such palatial retreats that they use to 
avoid contact with the rest of us are 
important components of the phalanx. 

Members of the ruling class also tend to 
be loyally protected by the mass media 
minions (their employees) who shape pub- 
lic perception and opinion via the press, 
advertising, public relations, motion pic- 
tures, art, and political dialogue. 

Educators routinely participate in 
maintaining the phalanx of protection pro- 
vided the nation’s ruling class via peda- 
gogical paradigms that conspicuously 
ignore the definitive ways in which its 


members use the rest of us to facilitate 
their best interests. 


As it has since the Middle Ages, the 
mainstream religious establishment tends to 
accept and condone the current social order 
in ways that provide invaluable aid, com- 
fort and protection for the ruling class. 

The net result is that the U.S. ruling 
class enjoys a level of unearned, and 
undeserved, good will that most people 
find difficult to recognize, and virtually 
impossible to seriously criticize. 

Maybe most important, the ruling class 
is protected at every level of government 
by those who exercise definitive political 
power. There is no better proof of this 
truth than the current smarmy debacle tak- 
ing place in Washington over the Obama 
administration’s proposed plans for health 
care reform. 

Even though public opinion polls con- 
sistently confirm that a decisive majority 
of the nation’s citizens want a comprehen- 
sive health care system that includes a 
public option, and even though Democrats 
control the White House, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, there is a 
good chance that entrenched interests 
favorable to the ruling class will ensure 
that the public interest is inadequately 
served. 

The fact that people without health 
insurance, or affordable medical options, 
routinely die on the streets of the nation’s 
cities in great numbers each year, has lit- 
tle impact on the overall situation as 
regards the best interests of the ruling 
class versus those of the rest of us. 

Conservative blather notwithstanding, 
we already have Death Panels in the 
United States. They are composed, as it 
were, of the legions of political bootlick- 
ers who claim on a daily basis that the 
nation should not be expected to spend 
precious dollars protecting the health of 
average citizens. Assuming we accept 
their profane premises, the recommended 
course of action is to let them die. 

President George W. Bush spent much 
of his time in office promulgating policies 
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The ruling class reaps the benefits of massive bailouts, while the lower classes are exiled to the sidewalks. 
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beneficial to those who rule. His ruinous 
tax cuts are but one of the many benefits 
awarded to the wealthy and powerful who 
dominate public and private power in this 
nation. Moreover, it was patently clear 
throughout his eight years in the White 
House that he had little or no interest in 
those aspects of public policy pertinent to 
the best interests of average citizens. 

Barack Obama has a different resume. 
Nonetheless, much of his time these days 
is being spent touting policies virtually 
identical to those of his predecessor. I 
might note the Obama administration’s 
approach to the current financial crisis in 
order to elaborate the point. 

The Wall Street financiers have been 
taken care of by the administration’s fol- 
lowing through on the bailout strategy ini- 
tially formulated by the Bush administra- 


tion. Banks, corporations, and other “too 
big to fail” segments of the financial sys- 
tem are being protected by the Obama 
administration in ways that are even 
alarming many conservative Republicans. 
All the while, average citizens, and 
those trapped in the poverty required by 
the structure and normal operations of the 
economic system, are largely being 
ignored by the Obama administration. It 
might not be entirely appropriate to 
accuse the Obama administration of prac- 
ticing “trickle down” economics. But such 
accusations are not entirely inaccurate. 
Most of those who joyously supported 
Obama’s improbable candidacy for the 
presidency hoped for much more. But 
now that the candidate of change is in 
office, the mantra emanating from the 
White House tends to be composed of 


Reaganesque “stay the course” platitudes. 
As a result, President Obama is conspicu- 
ously avoiding his opportunity to make 
meaningful history where the best inter- 
ests of average citizens are concerned. 

But our problems extend beyond the 
fragile ego, timid policies, and vague leg- 
islative aspirations of President Obama. 
Our key problem is that we are being led 
by a class of people who don’t have a clue 
about which policies to pursue in order to 
provide sounder, healthier, balanced, pro- 
ductive lives for the majority of the peo- 
ple who reside in this nation. 

Drunk with power, wallowing in 
wealth of the sort that could only be 
envied by ancient kings, they are largely 
out of touch with reality as experienced 
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A homeless San Franciscan sleeps under an ad for expensive leases. Soaring residential and commercial rents are a primary cause of homelessness. 


Jrom page 4 


by average citizens. 

When they discuss major social prob- 
lems such as inadequate health care, 
endemic hunger, homelessness, criminally 
underfunded educational systems, and the 
appalling lack of working-class jobs nec- 
essary for basic survival, it is obvious that 
the vast majority of our ruling class lead- 
ers might as well be addressing unicorns 
and wizards. 

From the perspective of those who are 
more familiar with hunger and desperate 
prospects than anything remotely resem- 
bling equal opportunity with members of 
the ruling class, the casual, slovenly nature 
of their dialogue about the nation’s prob- 
lems is startling, if not terribly frightening. 

Desultory ruling-class leadership is not 
new. As a matter of fact, weak, unfo- 
cused, self-centered leadership has been 
the group’s forte for generations. But in 
the past, the United States had more room 
for error, and the hard-working millions 
who compose the working classes gener- 
ally proved sufficiently productive to nul- 
lify the inadequacies of those who consid- 
er themselves our betters. 

The unified, global economy has 
changed the equation. Nations dominated 
by weak, clueless leaders pay a steep price 
these days. And those that prove inca- 
pable of appropriately addressing their 
problems end up mired in massive, struc- 
tural poverty of the sort commonly associ- 
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A homeless man in San Francisco sleeps under an advertisement for MasterCard and Visa. 


ated with failed states in the Third World. 

Given this, President Obama’s recent 
trip to Asia should be seen as a bad omen 
regarding the immediate future of the 
United States. The loyal, see-no-evil, 
mainstream press lauded the trip as just 
another instance of the U.S. president 
touching bases with adoring, subordinate 
nations situated on the periphery of the 
American Empire. But there was more 
serious business afoot than the neo-colo- 
nial fantasies of the obedient minions 
employed by the mainstream press. 

From the Asian perspective, Obama’s 
trip was a form of official acknowledge- 


ment that the United States is in the. 


process of losing control of its economic 
destiny. As a result, Obama’s most impor- 
tant efforts were focused on getting Asia’s 
clever, expansively wealthy leaders to 
believe that the once highly admired, and 
soberly feared, U.S. economy has not run 


terminally aground. 

In short, the U.S. president was on a 
begging mission. If the Japanese, Chinese, 
and other wealthy Asians decide that 
investing in the United States is not worth 
the trouble because of the nation’s falter- 
ing economic system, much of what we 
have come to know as the American way 
of life will become as much a symbolic 
relic of monumentally incompetent lead- 
ership as is the former Soviet Union. 

President Obama was graciously 
received during the public segments of his 
Asian sojourn. But I am rather certain that 
he didn’t convince any of those who heard 
his deferential commentary that they need 
worry any time soon about the U.S. alter- 
ing its surprisingly precipitous slide 
toward economic dependency. 

Thus, it may be reasonable to conclude 
that it is just a matter of time until they pull 
the plug on the flow of funds that have 
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helped keep the U.S. economy viable dur- 
ing recent decades. When and if this occurs, 
the consequences will be highly destructive 
for tens of millions of average Americans in 
ways that make the current recession appear 
mild in comparison. 

Given this, it is clear that the time has 
come for the U.S. ruling class to radically 
upgrade its overall performance pertinent 
to the nation’s social, economic and polit- 
ical destiny. 

Moreover, if its members are too busy 
perusing their stock options, trust 
accounts, tax breaks, foreign investments 
and expanding fortunes to radically alter 
their performance in ways which take the 
best interests of our average citizens into 
account, they need to step aside — 
because the rest of us can no afford the 
luxury of carrying them, while ignoring 
the massively inadequate nature of their 
clueless leadership. 


Dreaming of Eugene 
Debs 


by George Wynn 


Los Angeles 
County Jail nightmare 

of profiling store 

security guards 

eying gray haired man 

seeming to turn blue 

to see how 

unkempt he looks. 

He, marked by 

the weary look 

of the dispossessed, 

as if society 

could do with 

anything less 

than raw individuality 

a la Eugene Debs 

preaching biblical 

social justice, 

converting not only 

inmates but guards 

and the warden himself. 

The trembling man it seems 

is now beaming: Red-faced 

at the image of his populist hero. 
He shouts out, "Man, we sure 
could use you now to build 

a just society." 


Feeding in the Park 
by Claire J. Baker 


When we walked into the park 
a Canadian honker 
spotted our hamburger buns. 


He charaded his beak open-&-shut. 
Our first chunk landed 
on this broad back; the long 


neck swiveled. Gulls gathered, 
snagged flung bread mid-air... 
We forgot about the goose. 


Completely outmatched, but 
still hungry, he nudged 
our legs with his beak... 


On leaving, we noticed a man 
nearly hidden by trees. 
Closer, he too appeared hungry. 
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The Man on the Street 
by Joan Clair 


He didn’t know how to win a prize. 
He didn’t know how to nurture his life. 


He still looked like a homeless stray. 
His clothing was still in disarray. 


The Mother of Sorrows bore his too. 


Shopping Cart 


Breakfast 
by George Wynn 
A heck of a morning 
pushing the shopping cart 
filled to the brim: 

bottles and cans 


She: old and slim 
resting to eat 

two Snickers bars 

a ritual of activity 

among steps of her journey 
to the recycling mecca 


Cars 

by Buford Buntin 

Glide church-goers double-parked 
on Ellis Street, hungry people in line 
carrying burdens such as drug 
addiction, homelessness, missing 
partners & kids they love 

absent from their lives. 


Inside the car owners worship — 
outside the smell of pot smoke 
and tobacco stench. - 


A woman hobbles by dressed 
in black and plaid. 


Community-Based Care in Alameda County 
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from living in a board-and-care,” she said. 
“He’d been there for several years. 
Initially, he was in our transitional hous- 
ing program for two years, and then 
moved on to our permanent housing pro- 
gram. He did a lot of volunteer work with 
a group called Project Outreach, which 
goes into the hospitals like John George (a 
psychiatric hospital in Alameda County) 
and tries to carry the message that there’s 
hope that people can recover. He made the 
effort to be with patients and tried to help 
them be optimistic about life. 

“He ended up being diagnosed with 
cancer and was given a relatively short 
time to live. He did not want to prolong 
his life with extraordinary treatment. 
Instead, he wanted to do hospice in his 
home. Because he was in our housing, we 
were able to arrange for him to live out 
his life and actually die in his home. I 
actually think that was good for him and 
for his family. He was able to choose how 
he wanted to end his life, and we were 
able to support him in that.” 

Taylor gave a composite example of an 
emergency intervention in the SIL hous- 
ing — a composite incident, so as not to 
interfere in any individual’s privacy. 

“So a typical emergency would be: We 
get a call after hours on our emergency 


pager. We get a report from someone in 
one of our houses that another tenant in 
the house is hearing voices; he’s in the 
backyard screaming and shouting and 
waking up the neighbors. The housemate 
is concerned about the person’s mental 
state. So typically in that situation staff 
will ask, ‘Do you feel safe to go out and 
ask ‘Joe’ to come in and talk to me on the 
phone?’ So what happens is that Joe 
would gladly come in and talk to the staff 
person on the phone. That staff person 
would typically say, “What’s going on?’ 

“In that case, Joe would say, ‘I can’t 
stand it. I’m hearing voices. I can’t get 
them to shut up.’ The staff person would 
try to coach him to breathe and relax and 
get his stress level down. And then he’ll 
probably ask things like, ‘When this has 
happened in the past, what’s worked?’ 

“Joe might say, ‘Well, my doctor gave 
me a PRN (which is an emergency medica- 
tion), which I could take when things get 
really bad.’ The staff person might say, 
‘Why don’t you try that, I’m going to call 
in about 15 minutes and see how it’s going. 
Does that sound OK?’ If the client says, in 
response to the second call, ‘No it didn’t 
work,’ then the staff person might say, 
‘Would you be willing to talk with a peer 
and get some support?’ 

We try to problem solve; we try to help 
the client figure out what has worked in the 
past. What they know from their own wis- 


The man on the street was wearing no socks. 
The soles of his shoes were rattling like rocks. 
The rest of his clothing was flapping too. 

It was hard to believe what he’d been through. 


He’d been picked up for a crime of sorts. 
He was not a winner at competitive sports. 


He didn’t know how to nurture himself. 
The judge said, “Put him back on the shelf. 
Let him be unloved for the rest of his life. 
Of the cake of love, don’t give him a slice.” 


The man went back on the street to stay. 


He walked in the wind without any socks. 
The soles of his shoes made noises like rocks. 


Yet somewhere in someone love broke through. 


Holiday Blues 
by George Wynn 


The elderly lady 
from Gay Paree 
returns to the 
cheap cafe. 
Baggy eyes: the 
face of loneliness. 
I offer conversation 
arousing her longing 
for the world 

of her youth. 

She bursts out 

in Edith Piaf song: 
“‘Je ne regrette 

de rien,” 

but she does 

regret living 

in a cheap noisy hotel 
with a hall 

bath and nowhere 

to go on holidays. 


Living And Learning 
by George Wynn 


He — an autodidact 

of few possessions 

and oveworked body 
believes in an education 
beyond institutions 

His way: The simple joy 
of conversation 

The mystery of someone 
sitting next to him 

in a cozy cafe 

in love with story 

is as alluring as the 
touch of female skin 
Wrinkled skin 

a shining voice 

upon a park bench 
offering a classical tune 
allows him to drift 
anywhere in his 
imagination and 

dream away the blues 

A young visionary 

at a bus stop 
studying law 

to practice 

social justice 

give him hope 
and make his day 


dom helps in that kind of situation.” 

The most important priority is keeping 
the client and other SIL residents safe. 

“Of course, we would also be assessing 
to see if the client could keep himself 
safe,” she explained. “There might be 
other voices telling the client to hurt him- 
self or someone else. We are going to 
make sure that whatever intervention we 
come up with, we’ll help keep that client 
and everyone else in the house safe. 

“That’s our priority. The worse-case 
scenario is that we might end up calling 
the mobile crisis team. And sometimes 
people have thanked us for that, because 
they needed to be in the hospital; they 
needed to be in a safe environment. For 
some people, it helps them to relax; they 
don’t have to worry about hurting them- 
selves or others, if the voices get really 
bad. Sometimes the mobile crisis unit will 
come out and just talk to the person as the 
solution, and that’s enough to help.” 

Funding for the SIL housing program 
comes mainly from federal housing subsi- 
dies, Alameda County Behavioral Health 
Care System, the State of California in the 
form of Medi-Cal reimbursements, and 
the City of Berkeley. She said Bonita 
House also does fundraising, and receives 
private donations from individuals. 
Another source of income is the rent and 
program fees tenants pay; rent is assessed 
at 30 percent of a tenant’s income. 

In regard to SIL’s future, she notes that 
these are rough times, partly because men- 
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Who Am I? 
by Buford Buntin 


Who am I 
looking down this long line 

for redemption? Food, shelter, & 
if I’m very lucky a little 
understanding. 

The streets treat me mean — 
murderers, thieves, prostitutes — 
the last group the least 
troublesome maybe but tough — 
trying to maintain food & shelter 
themselves. Out in this wasteland, 
dust on my life. 


Dentistry 
by Buford Buntin 


If I had the resources, 
I'd travel with my own 
dentist to fix the teeth 

of the homeless and other 
indigent folks I see 

in the Glide foodline 

and on the streets 

around San Francisco, 


adding gleam 
to their hope. 


New Years in Oakland 
by Cassandra Dallett 


Bruised windows break 
cops advance armed 
shields in hand 

dead body 

trainloads of bystanders 
film his murder 

ten days into the year 
we’ve seen the fatal shot 
looped in our brains 
a hundred times a day 
helicopters hover 

to film the next scoop 
downtown 

anger gas to flame 
youngsters break shit 
don’t want to hear 
excuses 
for a cold blooded 
bullet in the spine 
of 
our own son. 


tal health funding has been cut. It is not 
going up. “So until the economy gets bet- 
ter.” Taylor said, “we’re just trying to hold 
the line and maintain the gains that we 
made in the past.” 

She stated that SIL is thought of highly 
in the community because it consistently 
invests money in maintaining its houses, 
keeping up its properties and providing 
quality services to SIL residents and com- 
munity consumers. This is much more of 
a challenge when budgets are tight. 

The connection between CLC and SIL is 
reciprocal. Taylor said the SIL staff has 
referred adults with mental health problems 
to the Creative Living Center. “Oh yes, we 
have lots of people that go there,” she said. 
“Not only people that are in our houses, but 
also our case-managed clients in the com- 
munity. Many of them go there.” 

Individual clients of the SIL and indi- 
vidual members of the CLC benefit not 
only from the unique services of their 
respective organizations, but from the ser- 
vices of both organizations and from ser- 
vices in the community to which both 
organizations refer their beneficiaries. Let 
us pray that both services of Bonita 
House, CLC and SIL, continue as long as 
there is need. 

To contact SIL for obtaining services 
or contributing time, talent or donations, 
phone (510) 923-0180. E-mail 
leslie@ bonitahouse.org. 

To contact the CLC, phone (510) 546- 
2269. E-mail rebecca@ bonitahouse.org. 
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construct new units, but very quickly, exist- 
ing public housing became uninhabitable 
due to maintenance failures. From the 
1990s on, the federal policy has actively 
demolished rundown public housing in the 
hopes of replacing it with more vibrant 
communities. But these programs have 
most frequently rebuilt fewer units than 
were destroyed, and usually subsidized 
costs by creating “mixed-income” develop- 
ments — that is, they replace the majority 
of low-income apartments or rooms with 
less affordable equivalents, raising the 
income bar necessary to access this hous- 
ing, and pushing the poorest of us out. 
Local governments quickly found that 
they didn’t have the funds to sustain the 
“new Federalism” that relieved the federal 
government of the fiscal burden of social 
service programs by shifting the tab to 
states and municipalities. There was no 
way that even the country’s largest cities 
could afford public housing the way that 
the federal government had been able to. 


CRIMINALIZING THE DESTITUTE 


Stuck without real solutions for the 
burgeoning homelessness that was quick- 
ly becoming one of the country’s biggest 
social problems, local politicians across 
the nation took the time-honored tack of 
blaming the victim. Throughout the 
1980s, new anti-homeless legislation was 
passed and old anti-vagrancy laws were 


resuscitated by local police departments. 
The use of criminalization rather than 


housing continues to be the primary solu- 
tion that governments across the nation 
use to deal with the housing crisis today. 
From Seattle to San Diego, local govern- 
ments have enacted laws against sleeping 
outside and panhandling. 

In the Bay Area, more than a score of 
private organizations have sprung up to 
privatize public space and to keep home- 
less people out (“Business Improvement 
Districts” or “Community Benefits 
Districts”). San Francisco has created a 
new court which segregates homeless 
defendants from the mainstream court 
process and denies them full access to 
defense representation. 

In Berkeley, new laws attempt to push 
homeless people out of public space. In 


A Change Is Going to Come 


We as a people need more affordable housing. We need 
health care for all. We need quality education and living- 
wage jobs. We need our government to protect our civil 
rights. This is the movement we are trying to build. 


Portland, Oregon, months of organizing 
were required to see the end of an uncon- 
stitutional law that prohibited homeless 
people from even existing in public space. 

The Los Angeles Police Department 
has spent literally millions of dollars to 
crack down on jaywalking and sleeping in 
the low-income Skid Row neighborhood 
— far more than is spent on shelter or 
other services for the same population. 
The situation became so brutal that Los 
Angeles community organizations 
requested a Department of Justice investi- 
gation of policing tactics. 

These draconian anti-poor measures 
are all rooted in the twisted belief that the 
victims of the housing crisis are somehow 
responsible for the offense their existence 
apparently causes to the aesthetics of 
those who have the ears of local legisla- 
tors and mayors. 


HOUSING IS MOST IMPORTANT 


This myth of individual personal issues 
as a major cause of homelessness is 
severely misleading. Yet it has misdirect- 
ed the miniscule funding that our federal 
government now allocates to homeless- 
ness away from urgently needed housing 
construction. Instead, funds are allocated 
to the creation of a massive service- 
focused shelter system, mandated service 
provider “coordination and collabora- 
tion,” mixed-use developments that often 
do not target the truly low-income fami- 
lies and individuals, and myriad federally 
mandated Plans to End Homelessness. 

To move people into housing quickly, 
a large quantity of new affordable housing 
is needed and existing housing needs to be 
maintained. If housing construction from 
the ‘60s and ‘70s had continued into the 
“80s, we never would have seen the ongo- 
ing and massive homelessness of the *90s 
and this decade. 

Assisting homeless people to address 
whatever particular personal challenges 
they may face is an appropriate task for 
social workers and health care profession- 
als. But our federal and state policy-mak- 
ers have an obligation to fix the social and 
structural conditions that have given rise 
— and continue to give rise — to mass 
homelessness. Affordable housing is the 
#1 most important solution to ending 
homelessness. 


Prejudice in the Healing Profession 


We find that it is the very doctors and psychologists who 

are supposedly trained in dealing with the mentally ill who 
| are the worst purveyors of prejudice. This is a source of 

great anguish to many who have already suffered enough. 


by Jack Bragen 


he worst perpetuators of bigotry 
toward the mentally disabled are 
sometimes the ones who have been 
hired to help us with our problems. 
Let’s say you found yourself grouped in 
a classification of people presumed to be 
less intelligent, in need of supervision and 
capable of only unskilled employment. 
Suppose also you were not permitted to use 
the same restrooms, or drink coffee from 
the same coffee pot, or even set foot in the 
same rooms as another classification of 
people who also have legal powers over 
your group and who are sort of a “ruling 
class.” What would you think? 


In fact, the examples I just listed 
describe the inequities that exist for men- 
tally disabled people versus the staff that 
treat them, in the mental health treatment 
system in the United States.. 

Ironically, the mental health workers 
who are the most likely to adopt a superior 
attitude are the ones with the least amount 
of experience under their belts. When the 
workers gain more experience, they 
become more secure about their own posi- 
tion, and this may allow them to realize 
that their “clients” have intelligence as 
well. Or it may be that the ones who value 
those they serve have, by virtue of this, a 
greater lasting power in comparison to the 


DIVIDE AND FLOUNDER 


The obvious necessity of this solution is 
obscured by the ways that policy-makers 
continue to divide and subdivide homeless 
people: We now have programs for “chron- 
ically homeless” people, for homeless fami- 
lies, for homeless school children, for 
homeless youth, for homeless domestic vio- 
lence survivors, for homeless veterans... 
and on and on and on. 

This intellectual culture of division has 
led to some truly horrifying segregationist 
policies. As mentioned above, San 
Francisco is sending homeless defendants 
to a separate court. Many school districts 
are pushing homeless students into sepa- 
rate schools from their housed peers. And 
those of us whose West Coast economies 
depend on for labor, but whom govern- 
mental funders consider not “American” 
enough for assistance, are frequently 
denied access to social services because of 
their immigration status. 

Each time we break people apart by 
irrelevant personal characteristics, it 
clouds our ability to recognize the com- 
mon denominator shared by all: the 
inability to afford housing. 

Social justice community organizers 
have recognized for years that the perpet- 
uation of homelessness in America, and 
the acceptance of 10-year plans in “chron- 
ic homeless” initiatives, rely on an 
approach by professional charity organi- 
zations that: 

(1) regard homelessness as separate 
apolitical crises, and so keep us stuck in 
isolated defensive stances, never moving 
forward; 

(2) engage in standard forms of “inside 
the Beltway” advocacy, emphasizing nar- 
rowly professionalized forms of expertise, 
completely missing the winning strategy 
of building mass power; 

(3) help marginalize civil rights work 


as a “leftist” distraction, while turning a 


blind eye to (and tacitly supporting) 
oppression. 

Organizing around issues and taking 
the time and effort to build relationships 
that cross class, race, religion, and all our 
other petty differences — relationships 
that value our mutual humanity, life expe- 
rience, and self-interest — this is the true 
definition of what it means to build a 
movement. And a movement is what we 
need if we want to see real change that 
stands a chance of ending homelessness. 


A CHANGE IS GOING TO COME 


“Change does not roll in on the wheels 
of inevitability, but comes through contin- 
uous struggle. And so we must straighten 
our backs and work for our freedom. A 
man can’t ride you unless your back is 
bent.” — Martin Luther King, Jr. 


ones who disdain those they serve. 

I recall an incident involving a coun- 
selor who I believed respected the men- 
tally ill. This person was giving direc- 
tions to someone and said, “Have you 
seen the sick people in front of the build- 
ing on [X street]?” This surprised me, but 
really it shouldn’t have. The apparent 
respect that a counselor gives us while we 
are present, versus the total disrespect 
and ridicule afforded us when someone of 
the “mainstream” is involved, equals a 
state of treachery. 

When someone is speaking to you as 
though you are an idiot, it is very appar- 
ent. Many mental health consumers have 
experienced this disdainful treatment, and 
not all of these perceptions can be dis- 
missed as paranoia, something that would 
be convenient for those I accuse. 

It seems that a big part of the problem 
is just that sort of invalidation. If you are 
upset about something, the counselor will 
negate your perception by asking, “What 
is it about your illness that makes you 
feel that way?” — anything other than 


The only way to effect real system 
change is to maintain unity and focus on 
both specific, immediate and broader 
long-term goals: We as a people need 
more affordable housing. We need health 
care for all. We need quality education 
and living-wage jobs. We need our gov- 
ernment to protect our civil rights. This is 
the movement we are trying to build. 

To kick off that movement, the West 
Coast grassroots members of the Western 
Regional Advocacy Project are converg- 
ing in San Francisco on January 20, 2010: 
the one-year anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of our vote for change. 


OUR DEMANDS 
On HOUSING: 


“« Immediately restore all federal 
affordable housing program funding to 
comparable 1978 allocation levels — with 
an emphasis on HUD’s Public Housing 
and Project-based Section 8, USDA new 
unit construction, and the National 
Housing Trust Fund program. 

“* Enact a moratorium on the demoli- 
tion, conversion, or destruction of any 
publicly funded units until federal law 
guarantees one-for-one replacement at 
existing affordability rates. 

“+ Ensure adequate funding for oper- 
ations of public housing to prevent unit 
loss, high vacancy rates, and substandard 
living conditions. 


On CIVIL RIGHTS: 


“+ Stop police and business improve- 
ment zone programs that enforce “nui- 
sance” or “quality of life’? crimes. These 
programs criminalize and remove homeless 
people, poor people, people of color, and 
disabled members of our communities. 

“* Call for the Department of Justice 


to respond to the Los Angeles community 
request for investigation of discriminato- 


ry police enforcement under the Safer 
Cities Initiative that targets low-income 
and vulnerable community residents. 

“* Ensure that the more than one mil- 
lion homeless children in our public 
schools are able to stay at their “home 
schools,” — the schools they attended 
prior to homelessness, are fully integrated 
with their housed peers, and are provided 
the support they need to learn and thrive. 

“¢ Stop any and all questions regard- 
ing a person’s immigration status when 
they are requesting housing, healthcare, 
emergency shelter or services. 


To join and get more information, con- 
tact the Western Regional Advocacy 
Project at: 415-621-2533 

E-mail: rap@wraphome.org 

Web: www.wraphome.org 


making the counselor accountable for 
their behavior toward us. 

If there were real choices for me other 
than accepting treatment through a men- 
tal health agency, I might take them. 
However, with my psychiatric condition I 
need this assistance that is not offered in 
another outlet. I have no option but to 
receive medication and counseling. 

In no way does this article describe my 
current venue of treatment — they are 
some of the kindest, most respectful and 
most qualified professionals; and they have 
helped me get as well as I am today. Yet, it 
is no joke that many mentally ill people 
feel that the worst discrimination comes 
from the mental health treatment system. 

We find that it is the very doctors and 
psychologists and other workers who are 
supposedly trained in dealing with the 
mentally ill who are the worst purveyors 
of prejudice. People in the world at large 
don’t seem to produce the same level of 
discrimination. And this is a source of 
great anguish to many who have already 
suffered enough. 
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Gift-Giving Economics 


“The exchange system creates scarcity for many. The © 
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than gift-giving, according to Vaughan. 
The exchange system is based on compe- 
tition and profiting from the gifts of oth- 
ers. Capitalism and patriarchy, together 
with their competitive values, lead us 
towards war and domination. The 
exchange system of economics is ego-ori- 
ented. One gives only to get. Exchanges 
are always quantified and calibrated. 

Street Spirit recently interviewed 
Vaughan to seek deeper insight into her 
innovative concept of “gift-giving eco- 
nomics.” This new economic paradigm 
seems more relevant than ever in light of 
the financial crisis created by the old para- 
digm. The greed-based economy has cre- 
ated vast wealth for the few, while result- 
ing in widespread foreclosures, layoffs, 
homelessness and hunger for millions. 

The following dialogue is based on my 
recent interview with Vaughan, along 
with key passages from her work. 


A DIALOGUE WITH THE CREATOR OF 
GIFT-GIVING ECONOMICS 


Street Spirit: Do you agree with this 
quotation from Henry David Thoreau: 
“But I have learned that trade curses 
everything it handles, and though you 
trade in messages from heaven, the whole 
curse of trade attaches to the business.” 

Genevieve Vaughan: Yes, I agree. The 
market creates many new and unnecessary 
needs because the need for profit comes 
from the market. It’s toxic and aggressive; 
it harvests things that do not need to be 
harvested. The Americas were full of ani- 
mals of all kinds. They covered the earth 
and the sky. They don’t exist anymore. The 
market is a way of taking the gifts of life 
and turning them into commodities to 
make money. An Indian elder [Chief 
Seattle] said, “You can’t eat money.” 


Street Spirit: You have said that moth- 
ering is given to all children; but that in 
time, in particular, boys are taught to 
reject mothering and the gift-giving that 
mothering represents. 

Vaughan: It is a false gender construc- 
tion that has been created, one that 
renounces gift-giving and the heritage of 
mothering. Humans are all formed accord- 
ing to gift-giving. It is the social interpre- 
tation of gender that estranges the little 
boy from his mother. 

Manhood is a socially imposed agen- 
da... establishing relations of dominance 
rather than mutuality. The masculine dis- 
association and refusal of empathy and 
emotion are part of the refusal of the gift 
economy, not... a defect that biological 
males are born with.” 


Street Spirit: So you don’t believe that 
patterns of male dominance inherent in 
the exchange system of economics are 
biologically determined? 

Vaughan: For me, the idea of an eco- 
nomic way based on nurturing [gift giving] 
avoids the essentialist bias of biologically 
determined behavior and considers patri- 
archy as a product of socialization. 
Biological men can behave according to 
the values of nurturing and the creation of 
community just as biological women can 
behave according to the values of competi- 
tion and short-term profit... If we stopped 
educating our boys not to be like their gift- 
giving mothers, we could recreate humani- 
ty on the basis of the gift paradigm.” 


Street Spirit: Can you elaborate more 
on the exchange system of economics in 
contrast to gift-giving economics? 

Vaughan: The exchange system is 
based on a market process in which one 
gives in order to get back, on ego-oriented 
interactions. Unilateral gift-giving gives 
in order to satisfy the need of the other 
being. As a society we have believed... in 
the logic of exchange, and we have conse- 
quently embraced and nurtured an eco- 
nomic system that is extending itself para- 
sitically over the planet, feeding on the 
unilateral gifts of all. 

These are the unilateral gifts of tradi- 
tion, of culture, of nature, of care and of 
love as well as the forced or leveraged 
unilateral gifts imposed by exploitation, 
the gifts of cheap or free labor... Those 
who do not succeed in the market will 
seem to be defective, less human and 
therefore more exploitable. In capitalism, 
the values of patriarchy — competition, 
hierarchy, domination — have been unit- 
ed with the values of the market. 


Street Spirit: Has this always been the 
case? 

Vaughan: Pre-capitalist/pre-market 
economies had a much better way of liv- 
ing. Capitalism really does not represent 
“progress.” We need to find the principles 
behind many indigenous societies and try 
to reapply them. Many of the indigenous 
societies were and are gift-giving soci- 
eties, based on mothering values, egalitar- 
ian and nonhierarchical. The African her- 
itage links into the gift economy. 


Street Spirit: You’ve said that those 
who don’t succeed in the market may 
appear to be defective. Do you think this 
could account for much of the hostility gen- 
erated towards homeless people? 

Vaughan: People who are not exchang- 
ing, not a part of the market, seem to be 
defective. It’s the market that’s defective, a 
big defective mechanism. It’s acceptable to 
put down homeless people because they 
don’t work, don’t contribute to the market. 

However, the market is parasitic on the 
gifts of everyone because in order to make 
a profit, it needs to get something for free. 
Payment doesn’t cover the value of work 
— a portion of the work [the profit] is a gift 
from the laborer to the capitalist. 

Patriarchal economics are based on the 
denial and distortion of gift-giving and 
directing the flow of gifts to the dominators. 
Exchange places the exchangers in adver- 
sarial positions as each tries to get more 
than the other out of the transaction. 


Street Spirit: You have also said that 
the exchange system creates scarcity. 

Vaughan: The exchange system cre- 
ates scarcity for many. The market does 
not want abundance. It channels all the 
gifts of the many to the few, wasting the 
wealth on war, on armaments, on symbol- 
ic excesses such as monuments, huge cars 
and houses. This makes it difficult for 
many people to practice gift-giving as 
they don’t have enough. But the exchange 
system of economics cannot compete with 
gift-giving, which is such a better way to 
live. If people did not have to exchange 
and work for some boss, they’d stay at 
home and give freely to those around 
them, share the abundance they have. 


Street Spirit: Why is it that in spite of 
scarcity, so many give to the homeless 
and others in need? 


“Albert Schweitzer Visits the Sick.”” By giving away the priceless gift of 
medical care, Schweitzer was a model of gift-giving economics. 


Painting by 
Elizabeth King 


Examples of Gift-Giving Economics 


Community gardens, Wikipedia, free software, “copy 
left,’ creative commons, blood banks, organ donations, 
ride sharing, couch surfing, “yellow bikes” [bikes which 
are repaired, shared, borrowed and brought back], 12 
step programs, alternative currency, barter systems, 
remittances from the global North to the global South. 


Vaughan: Direct gift-giving is the 
human way of doing things. We are in 
alignment with our humanity when we par- 
ticipate in gift-giving economics. This 
gives us a good feeling. We are usually so 
involved in exchange, we don’t know why 
we don’t feel good. It’s because exchange 
is the opposite of gift-giving, the opposite 
of the way in which we are human. 

Exchange makes us feel bad because it 
is ego-oriented rather than other-oriented. 
It alienates us from our true nature. If you 
look at the word community, it comes 
from a root word in Latin meaning “gift.” 
Community means giving gifts together. 
Gift-giving economics brings us into 
community with each other and breaks 
down the feelings of separation engen- 
dered by the exchange system. 

Homeless people, by being outside the 
exchange system, are already in the gift- 
giving economy. By being receivers, they 
remind everyone there’s another way to 
be. In an economy in which everyone is 
involved in the market and believes in 
exchange, the homeless give people an 
opportunity to give something, to practice 
gift-giving economics. 


Street Spirit: You make us think of 
practical examples of gift-giving econom- 
ics. What comes to mind is the idea of 
“gift-giving potlucks” in which neighbors 
share what they don’t need; the idea of 
“make it a gift, rather than a loan;” giv- 
ing gifts of money, food, artwork, books, 
poems, letters, cards, paper, pens, clothes, 
bedding, dishes, furniture, futons, beauti- 
ful artificial flowers. Can you give us 
some examples of gift-giving? 

Vaughan: Community gardens, 
wikipedia, free software, “copy left,” cre- 
ative commons, blood banks, organ dona- 
tions, ride sharing, couch surfing, “yellow 
bikes” [bikes which are repaired, shared, 
borrowed and brought back], 12 step pro- 


grams, alternative currency, barter sys- 
tems, remittances from the global North to 
the global South. 


Street Spirit: How do you see gift-giv- 
ing economics becoming a new cultural 
paradigm? 

Vaughan: By extending our notion of 
gift-giving to nature, revivifying it/her as 
the locus of multilevel processes of gifts to 
needs, from the atomic level to the level of 
centrifugal and centripetal swirls of galax- 
ies, from the biological level where the 
heart sends blood with nutrients and oxygen 
to the cells, we can find and restore our 
commonality with Mother Nature. 

It is by erasing the idea of the gift at all 
these levels instead of extending it to 
them that we have permitted the destruc- 
tion of the environment by a nonnurturing 
economy.... Schools, governments, reli- 
gions, media, corporations, the law, the 
market... can be changed by promoting a 
paradigm shift in the minds of the individ- 
uals who implement them. As mothered 
children, we all have the gift paradigm 
deep within us. 


More information about Genevieve 
Vaughan and gift giving can be found at 
www.gift-economy.com 


